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It is a common notion that the present-day 
controversies regarding monetary policy can 
ultimately be reduced to the question: managed 
currency or not? What the other alternative 
might be has never been clearly seen. People 
have been brought up in the belief that the gold 
standard was a kind of automatic currency 
which did not require any definite monetary 
policy. And to this very day there are numbers 
of folks who suppose that any deliberate regula- 
tion of the purchasing power of money would be 
_ superfluous if only the gold standard were 

universally restored. 
y The view that the gold standard works auto- 
matically is based on an antiquated idea of the 
gold currency as a monetary system in which the 
_ circulating medium consists of gold. This view, 
however, becomes untenable according as the 
note-issuing central bank assumes the character 
_ of an institution which largely determines the 
amount of money in circulation. True that 
British bank legislation, since Peel’s Act of 1844, 
has endeavoured to regulate the monetary supply 
so as to vary in the same way as a purely 
_ metallic currency would have done, and thus, 
in this sense, to make it automatic. But such 
_ endeavours always completely fail. Firstly 
_ because a central bank must always hold far 
\ larger reserves of gold than the minimum 
_ prescribed by law, and thus obtains a certain 
_ latitude in its note issue. Secondly because the 
_ cheque currency has assumed overwhelming 
; importance in the total monetary supply. 
i The purchasing power of a currency will there- 
> 
+ 


fore always depend on the way in which the 
central bank regulates the monetary supply. In 


Tt can be maintained only if the purchasing power 
of the currency relatively to goods is constantly 
regulated so as to correspond to that of gold. 
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this respect the gold standard is no exception. _ 
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BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


This regulation is effected by the central bank’s 
discount policy, or, more generally expressed, its 
entire credit policy. The fact that many central 
banks have succeeded for decades in maintaining 
the gold standard is proof positive that the cen- 
tral bank, by its credit policy, possesses effective 
control over the purchasing power of the cur- 
rency, and thus that a deliberate regulation of 
that purchasing power is possible. Those who, 
in the heat of present-day controversies, main- 
tain the opposite should carefully ponder this 
incontrovertible testimony of experience. 

It can, of course, always be contended that 
the gold standard has the merit of providing a 
simple rule of thumb for the lines on which the 
central bank should conduct its credit policy: the 
bank must simply maintain the gold parity of 
the currency. By this simple rule, given once 
for all, the management of the currency is se- 
cluded from the political controversies of the 
day. This statement may be true so long as the 
maintenance of the gold standard is regarded as 
self-evident, but loses most of its force in times 
when it has become the rule for a country to 
abandon the gold standard as soon as it proves, 
in one way or another, to be inconvenient. In 
several countries controversies have been waged 
for years round the question whether the gold 
standard should be maintained or not. And the 
fitness of the gold parity once selected, as well 
as the desirability of changing it, especially in 
view of present-day trade restrictions, are ques- 
tions which almost everywhere have figured 
prominently in the political controversies of the 
day, and will presumably continue so to do. In 
these circumstances we can scarcely set our 
minds to rest in the assurance that a return to a 
gold standard will at once place the currency 
question beyond the pale of economic politics. 

We thus find that the actual maintenance of 
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the gold standard, technically seen, always neces- 
sarily involves a management of the currency, 
and that under present conditions this manage- 
ment assumes a political import which is perpetu- 
ally in the foreground. But we can go still further 
and state that the entire international gold stan- 
dard system, if it is to have any future at all, 
must, for another reason, necessarily be that of 
a managed currency. 

The general public are inclined to believe that 
the gold standard guarantees stability in the value 
of the currency. People have grown so accus- 
tomed to regard a certain amount of gold by 
weight as a fixed unit of value that they find it 
difficult to conceive that gold itself may vary in 
‘value. In point of fact a value is, of course, 
something quite different from a material sub- 
stance, being an index of the relative appraise- 
ment of different utilities. Just as the value of 
goods can be stated in terms of gold, so can the 
value of gold be expressed in the amount of goods 
it can purchase. If we include a sufficient num- 
ber of representative goods in our comparison, 
we can obtain a fairly reliable measure of the 
value o d; and we shall then find that this 
value has ong shown very considerable fluctua- 
tions, and that in our times these fluctuations 
have assumed such a violent character and have 
become so completely incalculable, that the value 
of gold must be designated as one of the most 
instable elements in the world economy. 

Under such conditions it is manifestly im- 
possible to recommend a return to a gold stan- 
dard unless means can be devised for a rational 
stabilization of the value of gold. But if this 
aim is to be comprised in monetary policy, the 
character of the gold standard as a managed 
currency will evidently be greatly accentuated. 

Before the war the problem of stability in the 
value of gold was never so much to the fore as 
now. Nevertheless the increasing shortage of 
gold for a quarter of a century after 1870 en- 
tailed a rise in the value of gold which had an 
extremely depressing effect and led to serious 
proposals for eking out the world gold stock by 
means of bimetallism. Here we see a first, though 


very badly planned, attempt at international co- _ 


operation with a view to the management of the 


currency. The discovery of the extremely abun- 
dant gold mines in South Africa freed the world 
for a time from worry about the shortage of 
gold, and the necessity of making determined 
efforts to stabilize the value of gold could for 
the nonce be relegated into the background. 

But the war and the abnormal inflation which 
ensued in its train led to changes in the value of 
gold of a more violent character than had ever 
before been witnessed. Hence at the beginning 
of the nineteen-twenties international coopera- 
tion with a view to stabilization of that value 
came to be regarded as a matter of extreme 
urgency, nay as an indispensable condition for 
the restoration of an international gold standard 
system. The resolutions of the Genoa Conference 
relating to the economy of gold were a striking 
indication of the necessity of such cooperation; 
and when, in course of time, it was agreed to 
refrain from the use of gold coin as a circulating 
medium, the first practical step had been taken 
towards an international monetary policy, delib- 
erately aiming at the stabilization of the value of 
gold, and thus at a rationally managed gold 
currency. 

In other respects, however, the programme for 
the economy of gold, which was the basis for the 
restoration of the gold standard, was not carried 
into effect. A few creditor countries accumu- 
lated in their central banks enormous stocks of 
gold, with the result that the value of gold was 
increased in a few years by approximately two-_ 
thirds of what it was in 1926. The world was 
unable to stand such a sharp rise in its monetary 
unit: the result was general ruin and an almost 
complete collapse of the entire gold standard 
system. Even the most hidebound adherents of 
old rooted views as to the reliability of the gold 
standard might have learnt from this radical 
lesson that an international gold standard system 
is not maintainable if it is not supported by a 
monetary policy which deliberately aims at a 
stabilization of the value of gold. 

It is in fact futile to expect that we can get 
out of the present crisis simply by the formal 
restoration of gold as a monetary unit. The gold 
standard must be a rationally managed currency, 
or else it must disappear. We are faced with a © 


a 


choice between these two alternatives: there is 
no other. 

At present we are living in a state of things 
in which every country has its independent paper 
currency. Some few countries are indeed still 
nominally maintaining a gold parity for their 
currencies. But this is subject to so many restric- 
tions that it scarcely has any substantial reality. 
Moreover the value of gold is now so uncertain 
that the real significance of the gold parity can 
scarcely be surveyed. Other countries are 
following different lines in the management 

of their currencies. In many cases it is by no 
means clear what these lines are. The competi- 
tion in the international undervaluation of the 
currencies, which has played such a disastrous 


_ part in the monetary policy of the last few years, - 


seems to be still continuing and from time to time 
exhibits new phases, chiefly, of course, of a 
destructive character. 

In the new monetary policy we do, however, 
discern a positive aim with a constructive tenden- 


. cy, notably in the general desire of the small 


countries to link their currencies to one of the 
leading world currencies. In this respect the 
formation of a sterling block is of special im- 
portance. The adherence of the countries be- 
longing to the British Empire to the sterling 
currency was clearly manifested in the “Empire 
declaration”, which was made immediately after 
the close of the London Conference. Several 
other countries, including the Scandinavian, have, 
at any rate for the present, de facto fixed the 
exchange value of their currencies in a certain 
ratio to the British pound. This movement would 
be very promising if only the British pound were 
a currency managed on perfectly clear and de- 
finite lines. An excellent programme for such 
management was in fact submitted at the London 
Conference by the British delegation, and this 
programme was confirmed by the Empire De- 
claration. It was to the effect that the internal 
purchasing power of the pound in terms of goods 
was to be stabilized after it had been lowered, 
by the requisite rise in the general level of prices, 
to a level which could form a basis for a stable 
equilibrium in the national economy. Hitherto 


_ we haye not seen any signs of a realization of this 
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programme, and we are scarcely convinced that 
the programme really has the support of the 
Bank of England. So long as there is this 
dualism in the management of the British cur- 
rency, it cannot be expected that the British 
pound can assume the position which it should 
hold as the leading world currency. 

The rival of the pound is the dollar. Also 
the dollar is now to be a managed currency; 
there is an official programme for its manage- 
ment, involving a rise of the level of prices up 
to that of 1926, and the subsequent stabilization 
of that level. But the methods which have been 
adopted in attempts to promote this programme 
have not been of such a nature as to inspire the 
confidence of the world; and therefore the dol-: 
lar is for the time being a rather isolated cur- 
rency, which tends to discredit in the eyes of 
the public the idea of a rational monetary policy. 

But, seeing that there are scarcely any funda- 
mental differences in the British and American 
currency programmes, it should, one would think, 
be possible to establish a unified Anglo-American 
currency policy, involving a parallel and ap- 
proximately equal rise of prices in both countries 
and a subsequent stabilization of their price 
levels. This would lead naturally to a stabilization 
of the rate of exchange between these countries, 
a stabilization which in course of time could be 
fixed de facto and eventually also de jure. In 
this way there would be created a pound-dollar 
currency, to which the rest of the world could 
adhere with assurance, as it would doubtless do 
well-nigh universally. 

There can be no doubt that a world currency 
managed in this way would in the rapidest and 
best way solve the problem of the restoration of 
a stable international monetary system. In 
America the view seems to prevail that it is im- 
possible, for reasons of prestige, to link the 
dollar to the pound. But such considerations 
ought not to stand in the way of cooperation 
between America and England for the creation 
of the fixed standard of value for which the 
world is waiting. 

In default of such cooperation, a further ex- 
tension of the sterling block is all that we can 
hope for. But an indispensable condition for 
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such extension is a firm management of the cur- 
rency, which, after effecting requisite rise of the 
general level of prices, will pursue the aim ma- 
king the British pound a rationally regulated 
currency with a fixed internal purchasing power 
in terms of goods. 

At present, however, we can scarcely feel as- 
sured regarding the prospects of such a develop- 
ment. True that governments and central banks 
have almost everywhere abandoned the gold 
standard. But they are still so bound up in the 
gold mentality that the term “stabilization” is, 
in most cases, still regarded by them as tanta- 
mount to the restoration of a fixed gold parity. 
It is therefore quite possible that a nominal 
return to a gold standard will be the final out- 
come of this perpetual vacillation between dif- 
ferent lines of monetary policy. But that gold 
standard will not be what we previously under- 
stood by a gold standard. The right of any person 
at any time to obtain gold for his money will 
apparently not be restored, and we shall not 
recover the security which the gold standard was 


meant to afford, and which, according to a widely 
prevalent view, was its chief merit. 

It would be still more ill-advised if the gold 
standard were to be restored without any meas- 
ures being adopted for international cooperation 
with a view to the maintenance of a reasonable 
stability in the value of gold. The world might 
then at any moment once more be exposed to 
violent changes in that value, followed by dis- 
astrous crises. And once more the machinery 
of official enquiries would be set in motion in 
order to find all kinds of explanations of these 
crises — except the real one. Nothing is more 
certain than that, on the supervention of such a 
crisis, the gold standard would immediately be 
abandoned by a large number of countries. If 
we desire to avoid a repetition of this sorry 
spectacle, we must, while there is still time, see 
that the necessity of a deliberately managed 
currency is generally recognized, and that those 
who actually determine monetary policy realize 
that the gold standard does not permit of any 
exemption from this imperious necessity. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN SWEDEN DURING THE 
YEARS 1924—33 


BY SVEN K. STOCKMAN, SECTION CHIEF, BOARD OF TRADE 


The “Economist” has recently compiled an 
'“Tndex of Business Activity”, which is intended 
to give a general indication of business activity 
or enterprise in Gt. Britain, primarily with re- 
ference to industrial production, trade and traf- 
fic. The index number, which is computed 
monthly, is based on 18 series of indices, taken 
from the table appended to the monthly survey 
published by the paper. Before the final com- 
putation the indices are adjusted so as to allow 
for seasonal variations and are “weighted” with 
reference to the importance of the branches of 
business which they represent. As some of the 
indices are incommensurable, for example those 
for bank clearing and shipping, this “weighting” 
is bound to be rather arbitrary. 

Seeing that business activity is, of course, a 
very useful indicator of the economic situation, 
the compilation of a similar index for Sweden, 
on the basis of available series of figures, should 
be of great interest. This, however, involves 
rather considerable difficulties in certain respects, 
especially in regard to the elimination of seasonal 
variations. In some branches these variations 
are much more marked than in England, which 
is chiefly due to climatic factors. For example, 


trade via the ports in the north of Sweden is 
stopped for several months by ice. This itself 
would not matter so much if these disturbances 
recurred precisely during the same period every 
year, which, however, is not the case. Thus in 
some years shipments to and from the ports in 
the north of Sweden can proceed almost un- 
impeded in January, whilst in other years it is 
completely stopped in that month. Moreover 
certain seasonal variations may be caused by the 
actual organization of the trade. For example, 
the export of wood goods may be affected by ir- 
regularities in the sales in different years, with 
the result that in many cases the shipments are 
carried on at a pressure in different months. 
For these reasons it is very difficult to make 
a fair allowance for seasonal fluctuations. How- 
ever we may proceed, the indices of business ac- 
tivity will show marked oscillations, partly 
because it has not been possible to compute 
serviceable factors for the elimination of sea- 
sonal variations. 

If, however, we confine ourselves to annual 
figures, we shall get rid of these difficulties 
connected with the seasons. In the following 
an attempt has been made, on the basis of 7 


Business Activity in Sweden 1924—33. 
(1924 = 100). 


Index Numbers. 
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series of index numbers for industry, trade and 
traffic, to give a simple indication of the changes 
in business activity in Sweden during the last 
ten years. 

The series comprise the figures published by 
the Board of Social Welfare for the supply of 
labour, the indices of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries for production and for amount in- 
voiced, as well as indices for imports and ex- 
ports (in quantity), for the goods traffic on 
the State railways and for shipping, on the 
basis of figures for laden tonnage entered and 
cleared. 

In regard to trade, however, it should be 
noted that the figures for coal and coke have 
been deducted from the imports and the figure 
for iron ore from the exports, as in normal 
years these heavy goods play a predominant 
part in the total quantities which, in view of 
their cheapness, is quite out of proportion to 
their contribution to the total value of the trade. 
Moreover, approximate computations have been 
made as regards the year 1924 for the index of 
the Industrial Federation, which was not started 
till the following year, as well as for the last 
few months of 1933. The series have not been 
“weighted”. 

In order to facilitate comparison with the 
British curve the figures for 1924 have been 
taken to be 100. 

The result of these calculations is shown by 
the appended table and diagram. A glance at 
the latter will give a rapid view of the develop- 
ment during the past ten years: the rise, at first 
slow, but more rapid from 1927 up to the peak 


in 1929, the ensuing marked decline in business 
activity till 1932, and the incipient recovery in 
1933. 

In regard to the general character of the 
curve it should be noted that it is perhaps some- 
what too high for the last few years, owing to 
the relatively high figures for shipping. These 
figures by no means show that shipping has 
been in a particularly favoured position: they 
are accounted for by the fact that the ship- 
owners have tried to keep their ships in service 
as long as possible even when the cargo carried 
per trip has been considerably reduced. This 
error, however, is partly compensated by the 
relatively low figures of the last few years for 
goods traffic on the railways, which result from 
the increasing competition with motor cars. The 
figures for railway traffic should in fact have 
been supplemented by figures for motor-car 
traffic, had they been available. 

A comparison with the British figures shows 
that, except that the index for the comparatively 
good years 1928 and 1929 was considerably 
higher for Sweden than for England, — which 
may be partly due to the construction of the 
curves —, the development has been fairly 
parallel As regards England, however, the 
nadir was in 1926, the year of the coal strike, 
whilst in Sweden the bottom figure was reached 
in 1932, which was chiefly due to the big labour 
disputes in that year. 

The recovery in 1933 is clearly shown in all 
the curves except that for imports. As regards 
the other series the rise is particularly marked 
in respect of exports and the demand for labour. 


Activity in Industry, Trade and Traffic in Sweden 1924—}3}. 


Index Number. (1924 =100). 
Index of | | 
Index of ‘ Laden 
Supply | Federation ate Imports | Exports cane Tonnage || Total “Econo- 
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SieNtsES IN THE YIELD ON CAPITAL DURING THE 
LAST FEW RXEARS 


Political and monetary conditions have en- 
tailed dissimilar developments on the capital 
markets of different countries. Certain cor- 
respondences are, however, clearly noticeable in 
those countries which have similar monetary 
systems. In the countries belonging to “the ster- 
ling group” State bonds have shown a rather 
steady rise in price during the past two years. 
In America the rise in bond prices has been 
less marked and more irregular. In several 
countries on a gold standard, notably France, 
Holland and Switzerland, there were rather 
considerable falls in bond prices, especially about 
the middle of 1933, presumably owing to ru- 
mours that the gold standard in those countries 
was to be suspended. At the end of 1932 Swe- 
dish Government bonds at low rates of interest 
were quoted at prices equivalent to a yield of 
about 3°/, per cent., which approximately cor- 
responded to the level of interest also in America 


and Holland, but was about 7/, per cent. higher 
than the yield on British Government securities. 
In the other above-mentioned countries, on the 
other hand, the yield on Government loans at 
low interest was higher than in Sweden. 

The development in Sweden has thus been 
satisfactory in comparison with conditions 
abroad and has moreover involved a return to 
the cheaper rates for money which were obtain- 
able some years before the war. The coming 
of this return was already noticeable in June 
1931, in that the market prices of Government 
bonds then corresponded to a yield of barely 
4 per cent. Owing to the world financial crisis 
which then set in and resulted in the suspension 
of the gold standard in September, the prices 
of bonds showed marked falls, and during the 
last quarter of that year the yield on Govern- 
ment loans, in Sweden and in England, rose to 
nearly 5 per cent. 


# 1931 1932 LG 23 #5 . 
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Swedish Government. 

3, 37/2 % and 3.6 % loans | 3 ||4.04/3.90|4.2814.83]4.45|4.71|4.44/4.00]]4.12|4.26|4.3214.24/4.19|4.13/4.01/3.92/3.79/3.86/3.74) 3.65 
4%loan. Convertible 1941 | 1 || —|3.98/4.40|4.85|4.58|4.68/4.65/4.17|4.17/4.30|4.30/4.28|/4.21/4.19)4.04/3.88/3.60/3.63/3.44)] 3.26 

Mortgage Banks. 
aewuoan. . ..... 2 ||4.18]4.11|4.60|4.94/4.72|4.90/4.75|4.10/4.36/4.39/4.44'4.36|4.30|4.27/4.16)4.03|3.81/3.86|3.93]] 3.64 
4% loan, Convertible 1941 | 2 || —| —|4.36|4.84/4.72|4.78/4.71/4.08|4.24|4.30/4.30|4.30/4.28|4.2514.07|3.90|3.70/3.70|3.51]] 3.28 

City of Stockholm. 
Befaiesl0en si... es I |3.93|4.05|4.09|4.62/14.38|4.76|4.29|4.20/4.3314.33/4.4214.33|4-3614.24'4.14/4.03/3.92|3.92/3.85] 3.74 
4% loan. Redeemable 1936 | 1 ||4.13|4.22/4.77|5.53/|$-13|5-13|5-13|4-3 51\4-4414.30/4.04|4.04|4.0414.04/4.04|4.04|3.90/4.04/4.04] 3.00) 
4*/2 % loan. Conv. 1940| 1 ||4.47/4.25|4.62|5.29|I4.96|5.00|4.85/4.30)4.55/4 46/4.41/4.32|4.28|4.23/4.23|3.96/3.88/3.83/3.82) 3.39) 
Industrial companies, | 
47/2 % loan. Conv. 1940| I ||4.60/4.52|4.78)5.401|5.06/5.26 pan es: Ke 4.58)4.62}4.6214.62/4.57)4.5514.33)4.29/4.2014.20) 3.95) 
5 *loan. Conv. 1936-1942 | 6 ||4.88| 4.86|5.1 1|5-701|5-4315.96|5-74/4-8414.9614.95 4-93 4.92|4-8414.8314.7614.58|4.46|4.46|4.32)| 4.22) 


Note. The figures are for the middle of the months. 
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The subsequent development in Sweden was 
marked by a rise of bond prices and a conse- 
quently falling yield, except for two noteworthy 
interruptions. The first supervened in March 
1932 in connexion with the Kreuger crisis, which 
entailed a fall in the prices of almost all secu- 
rities. The bond market, however, soon steadied 
itself, and a couple of months later the rising 
tendency of bond prices had been resumed. 

The second interruption came at the end of 
1932, when it was noised abroad that the Swe- 
dish Government intended to ask for very large 
grants for the relief of unemployment. Such 
grants were in fact subsequently voted by the 
Riksdag. It was feared in some quarters that 
this heavy expenditure would impair the credit 
of the State, and the quotations for State bonds 
were lowered. This fall was equivalent to 
about one third of the yield. In April 1933, 
however, the rising tendency was recovered. 

The movement in the prices of other Swedish 
bonds has, broadly speaking, been analogous 
with that of the Government bonds. Towards 
the end of the year the yield on the various 
groups of loans was as follows: 
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These yields mark a bottom record for the 
last twenty or thirty years. 


In fact the curious situation has occurred that 
the great majority of first-class bonds are 
quoted above par. Especially as regards loans 
other than Government loans, there are relatively 
few bond loans with a lower nominal rate of 
interest than the rates stated above. It should 
be noted that Swedish bond loans are usually 
provided with a clause which enables the issuer 
to convert the loan before maturity. When the 
price rises above par, the question of conver- 
sion comes into the foreground, and the price is 
affected not only by the level of interest at the 
time, but also by speculation as to whether 
conversion will be made or not at the prescribed 
date. The present situation is thus rather 
curious from a statistical point of view, in that 
only a small number of bond loans (those that 
are quoted below par) clearly indicate the pre- 
vailing level of interest. 

For this reason it has been found necessary 
once more to revise our regular estimates of 
the yield on Swedish bond loans. The result 
of recalculation is shown above. The figures 
given indicate the general trend of development 
as described above. 
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STANDARDISATION WITH REFERENCE TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL® PR@BUICE 


BY A. LILIENBERG, PH. D., 
SECRETARY TO! THE STANDARDISATION COMMITTEE FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


Standardisation is a term which has hitherto 
been associated chiefly with industrial activities. 
It signifies, as we know, that goods are made 
and sold in a limited number of uniform and 
carefully selected types, thus cheapening manu- 
facture and securing various advantages in regard 
to marketing and use. This kind of standardisa- 
tion, which since the War has made great strides 
in most of the principal industrial countries, has 
latterly, in some measure, found a parallel in 
the agricultural field. In several countries en- 
deavours have been made on an extensive scale 
to standardise agricultural produce with a view 
to the adoptation of such methods in the making, 
preparation and sale of the products that the 
market can be provided, to the required extent, 
with products showing a uniform high quality 
and otherwise adapted to the requirements of 
the consumer, 

These endeavours to attain a general stand- 
ardisation of agricultural produce may, in some 
measure, be regarded as an extension of the 
system which for some time past has been 
applied in a more restricted sphere, namely in 
regard to certain leading export products. In 
this respect reference may be made to the clas- 
sification of cereals, particularly wheat, for ex- 
port purposes, which has long been practised in 
the United States and Canada, the standardisa- 
tion of butter, bacon, and eggs, which various 
exporting countries, headed by Denmark, have 
adopted and gradually extended, and the meas- 
ures taken by Holland and other countries in 
order to secure a uniform quality and packing 
of exported garden produce. To some extent 
this standardisation has been occasioned by 
requirements in respect of the quality of the 


articles in question etc. which have been set up 
by the importing countries, particularly by Gt. 
Britain, But, naturally, the most powerful in- 
centive has been the desire of the exporting 
countries, in view of increasing competition, to 
niaintain their position on foreign markets. 

Endeavours to extend the standardisation of 
export goods by similar measures in regard to 
agricultural produce for home consumption have 
hitherto been carried furthest in the United 
States, Gt. Britain and Germany. 

In the United States standard rules have 
been drawn up by State authorities in regard 
to practically all agricultural and garden pro- 
duce of any importance. The application of 
these rules is in some cases compulsory, but as 
a rule voluntary. 

In Gt. Britain the measures here referred to 
are based on an Act of 1928, enabling the Min- 
ister of Agriculture to issue orders regarding 
classification, marking of quality, etc. In vir- 
tue of this law, standard rules have been issued 
in regard to a large number of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and a “‘national mark” has been instituted 
for affixation to the standardised products. The 
application of the rules is voluntary. 

In Germany the legislation at present in force 
regarding the standardisation and marking of 
agricultural produce was introduced, generally 
speaking, in connexion with the 1928 emergency 
measures for the relief of agriculture. On the 
basis of this legislation, orders have been issued 
regarding the classification, for commercial pur- 
poses, of yarious agricultural products. In this 
field much has been achieved also by the German 
agricultural associations. 

As regards the Scandinavian countries, Nor- 
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way has devoted particular attention to the 
question of a general standardisation of agricul- 
tural produce, and has already achieved results. 

In Sweden increasing attention has been 
devoted to this question in recent years. The 
terms of reference of the Agricultural Committee 
appointed at the end of 1928 already included an 
enquiry into the question of the standardisation 
and marking of agricultural produce. When this 
committee was dissolved at the end of 1932 
before it had completed the enquiry in question, 
a special committee of experts was appointed by 
the Minister of Agriculture for the purpose. Its 
report was submitted in September 1933. Be- 
fore proceeding to indicate its contents, it may 
be useful to make some observations regarding 
the general purport of these efforts at stan- 
dardisation. 

It should firstly be noted that standardisation 
in agriculture, in regard both to purpose and 
execution, differs in essential respects from cor- 
responding endeavours in the industrial sphere. 
Whereas in the latter the leading aim is the 
cheapening of the process of production, the 
main object in regard to agricultural produce is 
the improvement of the market. As regards 
execution, the chief difference is that, whereas 
in industry the actual production can be stan- 
dardised, it is scarcely possible in agriculture — 
except in the case of products, such as butter, 
cheese, pork-butcher’s goods, etc., which are 
finished by industrial processes — to ensure 
standardisation at the stage of production. 
True that the producer of cereals and garden- 
stuff can achieve some measure of standardisa- 
tion by the selection of uniform types of plants 
and by the adoption of uniform methods of cul- 
tivation, etc. But, as the quality of the crop 
depends on climatic conditions and may be 
affected by other factors, such as pests and 
diseases of plants, there is no guarantee that the 
products in question will be uniform in quality 
and in other respects, from one year to another. 
It should further be noted that the numerous 
farms engaged in cultivation of this nature 
differ in their natural qualifications for certain 
kinds of production and can scarcely be organized 
on any large scale for uniform production. 


Also in regard to animal produce there are 
similar difficulties in the way of more extensive 
standardisation, though, as this production in 
some measure assumes the character of an in- 
dustrial finishing, it seems to afford greater 
possibilities. 

Although the aim of standardisation must be 
kept clearly in view in the actual production, it 
will obviously be necessary, in view of the dif- 
ficulties just mentioned, to perform extensive 
additional work if a satisfactory standardisation 
of agricultural produce is to be effected. The 
first essential is to subserve the requirements of 
the market in regard to the quality of the pro- 
ducts. Thus care must be taken that they meet 
the demands of the consumer in respect of 
freshness, purity, taste, smell, appearance, etc. 
Further, the products must be put on the market 
in suitable standardised types, which involves 
their sorting or grading in. different classes 
according to quality and size. Standardisation, 
in relevant cases, should be extended also to the 
packing and wrapping of the goods, which 
should be uniform and specially adapted to each 
separate type. Further, the standardised goods, 
in marketing, should be provided with special, 
legally protected marks (marks of quality), 
intended firstly to serve as a guarantee that the 
product fulfils the requirements in regard to 
quality and otherwise which have been set up 
for the affixation of the respective mark, and 
secondly to make it possible for the general 
public easily to recognize the standardised type. 
Finally, standardisation involves effective control 
of the faithful application in practice of the 
rules and conditions set up for the use of the 
different standard marks and types. 

The main purpose of standardisation, as men- 
tioned above, is to improve the market for 
agricultural produce. The need of measures 
for this purpose has made itself increasingly 
felt in recent years, owing to the ever sharper 
competition on the foodstuffs market. As this 
competition was at first most keenly felt on 
foreign markets, the question of standardisation, 
as already indicated, emerged into prominence 
in connexion with leading export produce. Under 
the stress of circumstances, however, the need 
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of standardisation has manifested itself in 
increasing measure also on the domestic food- 
stuffs markets. Various expedients have been 
tried im order, as far as possible, to preserve 
these markets for home production, such as 
extensive propaganda for domestic goods, indica- 
tions of origin on imported goods, tariff meas- 
ures, etc. But it has gradually been realized 
that, in the long run, the only effective means 
‘is to ensure that the home products, in respect 
of quality and other properties which determine 
their valuation on the market, shall be at least on 
a level with competing imported goods. It is this 
purpose that standardisation is intended to 
subserve. 

Besides supporting and improving the home 
niarket for agricultural produce, standardisation 
may be considered to entail considerable advan- 
tages in several other ways. Firstly, thanks to 
the classification of certain goods in different 
assortments or qualities, the buyer is enabled to 
select those which best answer to his require- 
ments. In this way the prices of the goods 
offered are adjusted to the different purchasing 
power of the consumers, thus avoiding the 
disadvantage, usually entailed by unregulated 
sales, that the price which the poorest section of 
the consuming public are willing to pay, or which 
is applicable to products of low quality, deter- 
mines the market price of the goods in question 
as a whole. An equally great advantage for 
the producer is that a higher price can in general 
be reckoned with for standardised products, 
seeing that they possess a higher value for the 
consumer than goods which are badly sorted and 
of uncertain quality. 

Also in regard to the actual production, the 
application of standardised methods, based on 
properly conducted experiments, must be con- 
sidered to involve great advantages. In the 
cultivation of plants and the breeding of do- 
mestic animals, the producer is thus induced to 
make products which experience has shown to 
be well suited for the country and to answer 
best the needs of the consumer, and to carry 
on his production on rational economic lines. 

Standardisation further affords possibilities 
of reducing expenditure on the marketing of the 
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products. The trade is freed from the trouble 
of inspecting and judging the various consign- 
ments of goods, as well as from the labour of 
sorting, cleaning or other procedure which may 
be necessary for non-standardised goods, Gen- 
erally speaking, standardised types of goods 
may be considered to be a fundamental condi- 
tion for the development of trade in foodstuffs 
on modern lines, as purchase on the basis of 
individual samples or offers entails too great 
drawbacks and risks, especially in long-distance 
trade with products of a fragile or changeable 
nature. Standardisation moreover facilitates 
trade by obviating complaints and disputes in 
regard to the quality etc. of goods delivered. It 
may be added that standardisation should render 
it possible to effect economies also in freights 
and carriage, and that it should facilitate bor- 
rowing on consignments of goods, in that the 
standard type and classification serve as a good 
basis for assessing the value of the merchandise. 

Another great advantage of standardisation 
in agriculture is that it forms a basis for ration- 
al propaganda for domestic products. It is 
obvious that, if such propaganda is to lead to 
durable results, it must be based on high-class 
goods which serves as a guarantee to the purcha- 
sing public that the propaganda has a substantial 
foundation. If the consumers are disappointed 
with purchases made owing to this propaganda, 
its purpose may be entirely defeated. The great 
mass of the purchasing public desire first and 
foremost to secure satisfactory goods, no matter 
whether they are of domestic or foreign origin. 
Hence in marketing the first essential is to win 
the confidence of the purchasers. 

It should further be noted that uniform types 
of goods are a necessary basis for satisfactory 
price quotations and market surveys. In this 
respect the prevailing conditions leave much to 
be desired, in that the quotations of agricultural 
produce in different places often relate to goods 
of different qualities or otherwise of a different 
nature. These conditions entail great drawbacks, 
especially for the producers, who as a rule are 
not in a position to obtain reliable information 
about the market in other ways. 

Finally, it may be stated that standardisation 
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has an important mission to fulfil also from the 
point of view of the consumer. A standardised 
type of goods is a guarantee of a certain quality 
and other proporties, and, by selection among 
different types, the purchaser can without 
difficulty obtain goods of the character 
which he requires. In this way, the three- 
fold advantage is secured, that the con- 
sumer obtains the goods which best answer to 
his requirements, that losses owing to purchases 
of inferior goods are avoided, and that a 
guarantee is obtained that the purchased goods 
have been treated and packed in the proper way, 
and are therefore a high-class product also from 
a sanitary point of view. 

The views indicated above may be regarded, 
broadly speaking, as the general basis of the 
previously mentioned report on the standardisa- 
tion of agricultural produce, recently submitted 
by the committee of experts. This report shows 
that a good deal has already been done in this 
country, in certain branches of agricultural pro- 
duction, with a view to standardisation. The 
measures in question relate chiefly to certain 
leading export products, such as butter, eggs, 
and bacon. On the other hand, standardisation 
has not been carried out on any considerable 
scale with special reference to the home market. 
In, some cases, however, a comparatively exten- 
sive standardisation has been found to exist, for 
example, in regard to fruit, and, in some 
measure, food potatoes. 

The committee are of the opinion that the 
standardisation which has thus been commenced 
should be followed up energetically and system- 
atically with a view to strengthening the position 
of Swedish agricultural produce both on the 
foreign and on the domestic, market. 

-In this connexion it is pointed out that im- 
portant sections of the foodstuffs market in this 
country are at present in a rather chaotic state, 
manifested, for example, in the supply of pro- 
ducts which are unequal in quality and some- 
times actually inferior, as well as in bad sorting, 
packing and wrapping. Also in certain import- 
_ant branches of the retail trade in foodstuffs 
there is a similar disorder and lack of system, 
rendering the distribution of goods needlessly 


complicated and expensive, to the detriment of 
both producers and consumers. 

After discussing the need and importance of 
standardisation in regard to various agricultural 
products, the committee address themselves to 
the question of the general principles which 
should govern standardisation and to a con- 
sideration of the organisation required for 
carrying it into effect. It is pointed out that 
standardisation should be preceded by thorough 
investigations into the conditions of specific 
markets and the possibility of regulating do- 
mestic production with a view to the standards 
which should be set up. They then deal with 
the problem of establishing standards adapted 
to the market and to the conditions under which 
production is carried on, observing that such 
standards should be thoroughly tested in practice 
before being definitely fixed. Stress is laid on 
the importance of proceeding cautiously in intro- 
ducing standardisation, on the ground that pre- 
cipitate action may lead to a set-back which may 
do irretrievable damage to the whole enterprise, 

As regards the enforcement of food standards, 
the committee are of the opinion that, as a 
general rule, compulsion should not be resorted 
to, but that recourse should be had instead to 
public enlightenment, propaganda, and organisa- 
tion. F 

In the opinion of the committee, the fixation 
of the food standards and the preparatory 
enquiries necessary for the purpose should 
devolve chiefly on associations representing 
agriculture and gardening, each in its special 
field. The public enlightenment and organisation 
required for the application of the standard 
rules should also be incumbent on these associa- 
tions. They consider that these activities should 
be supported by the State. 

The committee consider that standardisation 
will require also a central institution, having 
the function of guiding, distributing, superinten- 
ding and coordinating the activities of the above- 
mentioned associations, of furnishing them with 
advice, information and -assistance in other 
respects, and of testing and fixing standards 
proposed by them. This institution should also 
take charge of standardisation work which may 
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not be suited for a particular association, and 
should be entrusted with the administration and 
distribution of the State grant. The committee 
are of the opinion that these duties could be 
undertaken by the Swedish Standardisation 
Commission, which has been in operation since 
1922, provided that it is properly reorganised and 
extended for the purpose. 

The fact that the question of raising the 
general standard of domestic agricultural prod- 
uce and of adopting a system of classification 
and other measures for the rational organisation 
of trade in foodstuffs has thus been brought 
into the foreground should be hailed with satis- 
faction by all classes of society. The settlement 
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of this question should enable the producer to 
extend his sales and increase his profits; it 
would simplify and facilitate trade operations in 
a variety of ways; and it would guarantee-to the 
consumer the great advantage of a uniform high 
quality in the foodstuffs purchased. Indeed, it 
may be asserted that a satisfactory regulation of 
these conditions is a matter of such far-reaching 
importance, with such a wide bearing on the 
standard of life of the population, that no well- 
ordered community can afford to neglect it. 
We therefore hope that the step now taken with 
a view to raising the general standard of the 
supply of foodstuffs may be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING 
OF 1934 


The General Situation. The new _ year 
began with considerably increased business ac- 
tivity. Since bottom was reached in the second 
half of 1932 a general improvement in the 
situation — particularly marked during the last 
few months of 1933 — has been proceeding. 
Even by the beginning of last quarter the reports 
received by the Board of Social Welfare in- 
dicated an approximately medium demand for 
industrial labour. According to estimates made 
by the Federation of Swedish Industries, in- 
dustrial production in November had risen ap- 
proximately to the average level for the period 
1925—1930. Despite the fact that the protracted 
labour dispute in the building trade has handi- 
capped production in several branches of busi- 
ness, it is the home industry that has led the 
van, having actually raised its production to the 
level of 1929. As regards the iron industry, the 
production of commercial iron was on a record 
scale, besides which there was a great increase in 
the production of pig iron for export. The im- 


provement in the situation of the wood goods 
and pulp industries has been maintained, whilst 
the market for certain other export products 
has remained unsatisfactory. 

Increased activity in the iron industry has 
been manifested, for example, in the fact that 
work has been resumed in old industrial districts 
where the works had previously been entirely, 
or almost entirely, closed down. The increased 
cutting of timber has entailed a larger demand 
for forest labour in north and central Sweden, 
and the rise in the prices of wood goods was 
attended by a marked increase in root prices at 
the timber auctions in November, which con- 
duced to improve the financial position of forest 
owners. Owing to the good harvests and other 
factors, the returns on farming have im- 
proved somewhat, especially in the south of 
Sweden and, as regards large farms, in central 
Sweden. On the other hand, the market for 
butter and bacon has declined owing to the 
restrictions imposed by our principal export 
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markets for those leading agricultural com- 
modities. 

The increase in general business activity is 
shown by the fact that the figures for railway 
traffic and shipping since May have been higher 
than in the preceding year, and that, according 
to statistics compiled by this bank, there has been 
a similar marked rise in the figures for cheques 
and bank “post bills” presented for clearing. 

The increase in industrial production is partly 
accounted for by the complete, or almost com- 
plete, resumption of normal working hours in 
establishments which had previously been work- 
ing on short time. Nevertheless unemployment 
in the trade unions from the month of August 
onwards has been less than in corresponding 
months in the preceding year. The tariff agree- 
ments between employers and workers which 
expired at the end of last year have been pro- 
longed as regards the big industries. And, if 
the serious dispute in the building trade can be 
settled by mediation, which is now proceeding, 
it seems that we can look forward to a year of 
comparative peace in the labour world. 

Wholesale prices last year showed a rising 
tendency, due to the increase in the prices of 
certain export commodities, especially wood 
goods, pulp and export pig iron. The prices of 
imported goods and goods of domestic origin 
showed merely small fluctuations. The “con- 
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sumption price index” compiled by the Riks- 
bank has likewise been maintained for a con- 
siderable length of time at a well-nigh constant 
level, one or two per cent lower than that for 
September 1931, when Sweden abandoned the 
gold standard. 

The money market is still remarkably easy. 
This is partly due to the fact that the exporters 
have not only sold foreign currency already 
received for shipments made, but have also, in 
some measure, covered themselves for the ex- 
change risk on future shipments on the ground 
of contracts. The commercial banks in turn 
have sold the foreign exchange thus obtained 
to the Riksbank, and, in default of opportunities 
for the investment of the money received, it 
has been deposited with the Riksbank without 
interest, after the repayment of all redis- 
counts with the latter. During the last four 
months of 1933 the amount of these cur- 
rent account deposits with the Riksbank ranged 
between 248 and 400 million kronor. The 
lowest figure was reached at the end of the 
year, but at the end of the following week the 
holding had risen again, to over 320 million 
kronor. By way of comparison it may be men- 
tioned that the note circulation during the last 
quarter of 1933 averaged approximately 590 
million kronor. The influx of foreign exchange 
has also been increased by deposits of foreign 
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capital with Swedish banks. During the two 
last quarters of 1933 the increase represented by 
these deposits amounted, in round figures, to 
55 million kronor. 

The abundant supply of money led to a fur- 
ther reduction in the bank rate as from the 
ist December 1933. The official discount rate 
of the Riksbank was thus reduced to 2'/, per 
cent., and its rate for rediscounts to 2 per cent. 
The rate of interest paid by the commercial 
banks on time deposits was reduced to 2 per 
cent., and the interest charged on loans was 
lowered correspondingly. This has entailed the 
result that the interest charged on three months 
loans on the security of bonds has fallen below 
the yield of the bonds by 3/, per cent. or more, 
despite the fact that these yields are at present 
exceptionally low. The rate of interest is, how- 
ever, */, per cent. higher for longer loans. 

Difficulties in finding suitable investments 
have also been experienced by the Riksbank, 
which in the present situation has an exceedingly 
strong monetary position. At the end of the year 
the currency reserves of that bank were larger 
than at any time before, whilst the bank held a 
stock of gold (in and outside Sweden) the mar- 
ket value of which exceeded the entire amount 
of notes in circulation. 

The currency policy of the Riksbank since 
the beginning of July has been marked by the 
maintenance of the rate of exchange for the 
pound sterling, almost without exception, at 
kr. 19.40. Latterly the rate of exchange for 
the dollar has also, practically speaking, been 
stabilized: in November and December it was 
on an average at kr. 3.80, which is only slightly 
above the gold parity, kr. 3.73. 

The maximum and minimum rates (in kronor) 
for the leading currencies during the past 
quarter were the following (dates in brackets) : 


Par Maximum Minimum 
I pounds. «iss 18.16 19.405 (3"/1o—4/x1) 19.40 
Podollar sy %: Whee. 3.73 4.34 (79/10) 3.58 (75/21) 
100 French francs. 14.62 24.80 (3/10) 23.15 (3°/xx) 
100 Rmk - - 88.89 151.50 (?/r0) 143.25 (3%/1) 


The currency position was supported by a 
favourable balance of trade, in that the imports 


and exports last year amounted to 1,090.7 and 
1,078.9 million kronor respectively, making an 
import surplus, of merely 11.8 million kronor. 
If we include in the balance of trade the import 
and export of securities, we, in all probability, 
get an export surplus of 50 or 60 million kronor. 

The figures for the principal exports are as 
follows: 


Wood Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry Panectand 
Goods , weight) 1,000 tons PattcHee d 
1,000 Mecha- Sul Suk oi Coot 
m3 nical phite phate eat ca 
1929. 6,358 336.9 946.4 506.0 1,789.3 477.85 
1930. 5,225 263.8 914.8 462.0 1,640.6 436.44 
1931. 3,658 266.6 787.1 513.5 1,567.2 484.73 
1932. 3,711 2208 6504 4211  1,202;3 047200 
1933+ 4,606 312.4 948.5 659.6. 1.920.5 516.46 
Tron ae Mee Work- 
Ore ae NE shop* Butter Bacon 
etc Steel 
1,000 Products tons tons 
1,000 T COONS 
tons : , Mill. kr. 
tons tons 
1929 . 10,899 113.01 142.26 119.0 24,930 109,665 
1930 . 9,387 72.18 98.03 118.6 26,674 27,851 
1931 . 4,496 60.37 74.90 89.4 19,525 29,192 
1932 . 2,219 48.01 63.27 67.7 13,547 21,408 
1933 . 2,864 91-44 77.25 61.4 17,127 20,547 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


The exports of sulphite and sulphate pulp 
and paper were larger in 1933 than in any 
previous year, the increase being particularly 
marked as regards the two last-mentioned pro- 
ducts. The export of wood goods was con- 
siderably larger than in 1931 and 1932; the 
same remark applies also to wrought iron and 
steel. The export of pig iron was larger than 
at any time since 1929, whereas the export of 
iron ore, for well-known reasons, scarcely ex- 
ceeded the very low level of 1932. There has 
been a decrease in the export of bacon, whilst 
the export of butter has increased by more than 
25 per cent. \ Finally, the export of workshop 
products, for which only value figures are 
available, has shown some declension, owing to 


the fall of prices and, as reported, price reduc- 


tions on semi-manufactures supplied to factories 


established in foreign countries by certain Swe- — 


dish industries. 
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The Stock Exchange. The prices of industrial 
shares since July 1933 have oscillated about a 
mainly unchanged level, and the improvement 
in the situation of the timber, pulp and other 
industries seems to have been partly discounted 
by the rise in share prices during the second 
quarter. This year, however, a rising tendency 
has again been manifested. The larger profits 
made in many cases by industrial companies and 
the rise in the value of forest property has 
naturally conduced to improve the value of the 
securities held by the banks for their industrial 
engagements. For this and other reasons there 
has been a rise in bank shares, which was par- 
ticularly marked towards the end of last year and 
since the beginning of this year. 

The fluctuations in the prices of the leading 
industrial and bank shares on the Stockholm Ex- 
change during the last few months are shown by 
the following table, where the quotations are 
given in percentage of par. 


Numb’ 
BE Com DE 1034, 
panies Aug. Sep. Oct. Noy. Dec. Jan. 
Engineering Workshops4 98 96 I01 99 97 109 
Timber and Paper 
Eaten. 95 FIO TOS 108 10 I 125 
Combined Industries 
(wood and iron). 2 104 107 I10 106 107 116 
Total above Com- 
Patese st... Il 104 104 106 105 105 116 
Banking Companies 4 I15 I15 114 118 126 137 


Note. 


Bond Market. We have found it necessary 
to revise our usual estimates of the yield on 
representative Swedish bond loans, and the result 
is given in another part of this issue. This 
revision has been necessitated by the excep- 
tionally marked rise of bond prices, which has 
forced up the prices of most first-class bonds 
above par. This involves a uniquely low level 
of interest on the Swedish capital market, and, 
in view of the prices at present quoted for 
Swedish Government loans, it is not improbable 
that new Government loans will be 3'/, per cents. 
In the middle of January 1934 the prices quoted 
corresponded to a yield of 3.65 on Government 
loans, of 3.6 and 3.7 per cent. respectively on 
mortgage bank and municipal loans, and of 4.2 


The figures are for the middle of the months. 


January 1934 iy 


per cent. on nominally 5 per cent. industrial 
loans convertible in 1936—1942. 

Advantage has been taken on a very large 
scale of this favourable opportunity for con- 
verting earlier loans to a lower rate of interest. 
The principal issues and conversions during the 
last quarter of 1933 are given in the following 
list: 


Issuer, 

The Swedish Government 3*/2 % bond loan of 1933. 

The holders of the Swedish Government 5*/2 % dollar 
bonds received an offer to exchange them for 3°/2 per cent. 
bonds in kronor, at the rate of nominally 4,600 kronor for 
1,000 dollars. 


The Swedish Government 3/2 % bond loan of 1933. 
Holders of the Government 4*/2 % bonds of 1923 received 
an offer to exchange their bonds against the above, at a 
bonus of 6%. The nominal amount of the 1923 loan was 
kr. 28,459,800.—. About 80 per cent. of the loan was 
converted, 


Rate of Nominal Tssue 

interest amount price 

in % in kronor in % 
Sveriges Allminna Hypoteks- 

DARE Bees, itaee ts kpcey atk 4 60,000,000 SS 
Konungariket Sveriges Stads- 

hypotekskassa . . . 4... 4 100,000,000 * 
Svenska Bostadskreditkassan . 47/2 20,000,000 : 
Gotlands lins landsting (Goth- 

land County Council). . . 47/4 § 10,000 Ce) 
Giivle stad (City of Gevle). . 4 2,173,000 101"/2 
Géteborgs stad (City of Gothen- 

Burgin © acre aio Meta de 10,664,c00 3 100 
Malmé stad (City of Malmé) 4 8,486,000 4 

> Am ee aes | >» ) Yfr 2,491,200 ‘ 
Sundsvalls stad (City of Sunds- 

Walle te sc pst cee ease he 4 2,533,000 3100 
Ystads stad (City of Ystad) . 4 1,322,000  * 100 
Almedahl—Dalsjéfors AB.. . 4'/2 1,893,000 3 100 
Boris Wifveri AB... .. . 4'/2 6,000,000 +? 100 
AB, Edsvalla.Bruk. . . 3.4 4/2 3,290,000 3 100 
Pores ep Albee ea ates ne ars 4'/2 4,000,000 IOI 
Gamlestadens Fabrikers AB. . 4"/2 5,000,000 * IOI 
Nordmalings Angsigs AB.. . 4'/2 2,372,000 3100 
Rydboholms AB....... 4*/2 3,000,000” IOI 
AB: Separated. 2 4 ais 4/2 8,222,000 3 98'/2 
Sra0g Awa perpen al ce. 4"la 2,771,000 3 100 
Svenska Obligationskreditab. 

(Swedish Bond Investors 

Company... sas) he 5 7,175,000 3100 


The Finnish Residential Mortgage Bank’s 6'/s per cent. bond 
loan of 1927. 
The bond-holders have been asked to accept a reduction 
of the interest to 5 per cent. against the guarantee of the 
Finnish State for both capital and interest. 


* The bonds are being sold privately at market prices. 


— ? In connexion with a conversion. — 3 Reduction of the 
interest on bonds of earlier loans. — * The issue price not 
announced. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


\| Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
\ meen ekzonor ‘Stock of Gold and| 
i (End of month) . Stock of Gold | Net Claims on Note Circulation 
i ; #372 i roa i sn: 
Riksbank |Commercial banks Total (million kx) | (million kr.) | (million kr.) 
1931 1932 1933 | 1931 1932 1933 1931 | 1932 1933 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 1932 | 1933. 
) | | l | | | 
Jam. 2 2 2 s)o§ 37O MBE zronlergzs[92g0") 205] soz) art | 464 | 241 | 206 | 206 | 611 | 287 | 5 519 | 514 | 508 
| Feb. . . .. || 352! g1 | 260] 152 | 219 | 218 | 504 | 310 | 478 | 240 | 206 | 206 | 592 | 297 | 4 507 | 497 | 506 
March . . . .|| 302 | 113 | 308 | 114 | 208 | 161 | 416 | 321 | 469 | 240 | 206 | 232 | $42 319 | 540 | 525 | 531 | 53 
I (Average) | 341 | 95 276 | 133 | 219 | 195 | 474 314 | 470 240 | 206 | 215 | 582 | 301 490 | 517 | 514 | 515 
April i's det | 296 | 114 257 | 76 | 207 | 169 | 372 | 322 | 426 | 240 | 206 | 266 | 536 | 320 | 523 | 522 | 548 | $49 
Mavie rag. 280 | 122 | 263 | 20 | 177 | 185 | 300 | 299 | 448 | 239 | 206 | 266 | 519 | 328 | 529 | $19 | 531 | 525 
Jue 206. <.- 295 | 133 | 318 | 42 | 168 | 164 | 337 | 301 | 482 | 238 | 206 | 266 | 533 | 339 584 | 530 | $45 | 524 | 
Il (Average) 200 123 279 | 46 | 184 173 336 307 | 452 239 «206 266 «520 320 545 526 | 541 | 533 
Nuly . ae es 221 | 163 | 305 | 130 | 161 | 116 | 351 | 334 | 421 238 | 206 340 | 459 | 369 Be | 529 | $40 | 531 | 
AtgOs. aye rce | 125 | 171 | 307 | 172 | 178 | 116 | 297 | 349 | 423 | 230 | 206 | 361 | 356 | 377 | |} 540 | 524] 5313 
Sept ac. eee 33 | 178 | 342 | 231 | 175 | 100 264 | 353 | 442 | 199 | 206 | 378 | 232 | 384 | 720 555 | 553 | O25 | 
Ill (Average) | 126 | 171 | 318 | 178 | 171 | IIL 304 | 345 | 429 | 222 | 206 360 | 349 | 377 | 678 | 541 | 539 | 556 | 
Ock. ke eS 25 | 194 | 394 | 219 | 172 | 106 | 244 | 366] S00 | 213 | 206 | 377 | 238 | 400 | 771 | §52 | 556 | 580 
Novae” amore 25 | 220 | 425 | 230 | 162 | 105 | 255 ) 382 | 530 | 2 206 | 369 | 231 | 426 | 29 | 547 | 518 | 574 
Dec =e eee 49 | 214 | 440 ert ae a Te 290 | 428 552 | 2 206 | 370 | 255 | 420 | 816 | 547 | 553 Lis 
IV (Average) 33 | 209 | 422 | 230 | 183 | 106 | 263 | 392 528 | 208 | 206 | 372 241 | 415 794 549 | 542 


The figures comprise balances with foreign banks | 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. 


Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 


Rates of Exchange. 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 


London } New York Paris Berlin L 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 | Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
| 1932 1933 | 1934 1932 1933 1934 | 31932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

. . | 

Jan... . . . .f] 17.910 | 18.382 |* 19.400 5.217 5-471 *3.804 | 20.644 | 21.490 et | 124.042 | 130.720 |* 142.705 
Reba 2.5.48 mae 17.948 | 18.765 | 5.192 5.482 | | 20.638 | 21.648 | | 124.080 | 131.448 | 
March . . . .|) 18.318 | 18.919 5 069 5.485 | | 20.148 | 21.806 | | 121.598 | 131.788 | 
I (Average) | 18.059 | 18.689 | 5.159 5.479 20.477 21.648 | | 123.240 | 131.652 | 
Aipsil opr as ee |} 19.715 | 19.073 | 5.253 5-335. | 20.962 | 21.968 | 126.115 | 130.852 | 
Mayick. to. Ser, 19.671 | 19.447 §.352 4.944 | | 21.371 | 22.767 | | 128.510 | 136.019 
Ne hss Ose ed 19.522 | 19.456 5-349 4.718 21.423 | 22.652 | | 127.781 | 135.935 
II (Average) | 19.636 | 19.325 5-318 4.999 | 21.252 22.462 | 127.469 | 134.269 
Tally >: facture pls } 19.518 | 19.407 5.494 4.194 | 21.859 | 22.835 | 131.202 | 139.750 
PM Baia as 7» | 19.483 | 19.400 5.608 4.315 | | 22.215 | 23.187 | | 134.278 141.481 
Septta e) = .- || 19.500 | 19.400 5.621 4.173 | | 22.238 | 24.218 | 134.519 | 148.154 
} Ii (Average) || 19.500 | 19.402 | 5.574 | 4.227 | 22.105 | 23.413 | 133-333 | 143.128 
Rickie: ee fe. © 19.388 | 19.400 | | 5.706 | 4.166 | | 22.631 | 24.296 | 136.462 | 148.413 
PDs ae dc tts | 18.809 | 19.401 | | §-740 | 3.797 | 22.731 | 23.788 137.269 | 145.375 
Mec het ee 18.317 | 19.400 | | 5-589 | 3.798 | 22.023 | 23.331 | 134.010 142-333| 
IV (Average) | 18.838 | 19.400 | | 5-678 | 3.920 22.462 | 23.805 | 135.914 | 145.374 
Par | 18.1595 3-7315 | 14.6196 | 88.8889 


* Refers to the period 1—15 January. 


N. B. England abandoned the Seow standard on the 21th Sept., Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931 
the United States on the 20th April 1933. 
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Quartrerty Report. 


Sweden’s Economic Position. 
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Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


January 1934 


Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
Loans Bills Redis- Cicerng S oa “lee }|0m the Stockholm 
mrcpoute incl. bills rediscoun- counted (million kr.) Shares? | Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) jes (1000 kr.) 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Jan... 3731 | 3675 | 3615 | 4565 | 4657| 4138| 89 | 287 | 54 | 2450] 1979/1788] 98] 85 | 116 | 1752/1392] 359 
SS ee 3707 | 3662 | 3635 | 4 au) 4635 | 4134 108 | 24 18 | 1843 | 1671 | 1518] 101 Ws 2185 | 1307| 337 
March . . . . |) 3701 | 3631 | 3621 | 4654 | 4633) 4160| 154 | 308 | 34 | 2140/1796) 1582|) 792 | 86 2746 | 1261 | 373 
I (Average) || 3713 | 3656 | 3624 | 4599 | 4642 | 4177| 117 | 280 | 35 | 2144| 1815| 1629| 97 | 83 2228 | 1320| 356 
Pra eee Ma ef. ys 3061 | 3580 | 3611 | 4702 | 4728 | 4146) 151 | 239 | 38 | 2155 | 2026|1552|| 79] go 3033| 469] 494 
May ..... 3642 | 3549 | 3538 | 4753 | 4482 | 4082| 191 | 226 | 47 | 2265/1716 1657] 84 | 96 2128| 300) 645 
mene i+: 3631 | 3532 | 3527 | 4735 | 4461 | 4070] 218 | 233 | 54 | 2175} 1629 1584] 80 | 105 2664| 194] 487 
(Average) | 3645 | 3554 «4 4730 | 4557 | 4099 | 187 | 233 | 46 | 2198) 1790/1598! 81 | 97 2608 | 321| 542 
Bpaly.ivee vias 3683 | 3616 | 3 4716 | 4425 | 4012| 200 | 150 | 24 | 2266} 1649) 1810]| 80 | 106 2402| 273) 376 
ET eae s,s 3656 | 3609 3640 4771 | 4414 | 3997 | 270 | 124 | 0.9 | 1790] 1390) 1410}, 90 | 104 1741} 505 | 305 
SS re 3670 | 3625 4797 | 4421 | 39 382 ar 0.8 | 1880] 1546| 1583] 94 | 104 1808 | 427| 474 
III (Average) || 3670 | 361 ee 4701 | 4420 | 3902| 284 | 1 8.6 | 1979| 1528/1601) 88 | 105 1984| 402| 385 
OCGA ai es 3 3636 | 3 4709 | 4387 | 3919| 283 0.7 | 2156| 1830| 1616]| 93 | 106 1333 319 | 702 
MeMOV, <5 ws 3 3550 | 3627 | 4681 | 4362 | 3899) 300 | 109 | 0.7 | 2131 | 1813 | 1770 93 105 Il 291 | 504 
RB GE erie bn os 3554 | 3556 | 3629 4094 4316 | 3905] 326 | 115 | 0.6 | 2418] 1894| 1563] 8 108 620] 312) 554 
IV (Average) || 3610 | 3581 | 3642 | 4605 | 4355 | 3908| 303 | 105 | 0.7 | 2235 | 1846/1650 91 | 106 1040| 304| 587 
Total amounts passed) q 7 Averages 
Notes The figures refer to end of month me cede pope at tan Stock Wesbaude 
holmand Gothenburg) business day 
* Revised figures. — * Refers to the prices on the 21st March when the Stock Exchange was opened, after being closed a week. 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Wholesale Price In 
Rediscount Rate Effective Yield of Bonds ee ° ete aia Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(#) | (July 1914 = 100) 
| Goyt. Loans*) | Industrial Loans?) All Goods Raw Materials | 
1932 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 1932 | 1933 1931 | 1932 | 1933 || 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Jan... .. . .|| 6.00] 3.50|"2.00}) 4.72] 4.05 | 3.65] 5.60] 4.88] 4.22] 115 | 109 106 | 111 | 107 | 107 || 161 | 157 154 
OS 5.03 | 3-50 I 4.45 | 4.12 5.43 | 4.96 114 | 110 | 106| 111 | 107 | 107 . : : 
| March 5.05 | 3.50 4.65 | 4.26 5.62) 4.95 113 | 109 | 105 | 110 | 108 | 107 
Sighs erage) 5.36 | 3.50 4.61 | 4.14 5.55] 4.93 114 | 109 | 106 | 111 | 107 | 107 
meApTIL S34 5.00] 3.50 4.71 | 4.32 5.96| 4.93 112 | 109 | 105 | 110 | 109 | 106 |] 160 | 157 | 153 
Peay 5 5 jee. 4.77| 3-50 4.44] 4.24 5.74| 4.92 III | 109 | Io 109 | 110 | 107 : : : 
TS Bee ae 4.03 | 2.50 4.37] 4.19 5.39 | 4.84 110 | 108 | 106 | 107 | 109 | 107 
t Il (Average) || 4.60 | 3.17 4.51 | 4.25 5:70] 4.90 11X | 109 | 106 | 109 | 109 | 107 
ha ae 4.00 | 2.50 4.31| 4.13 5.33 | 4.83 110 | 108 | 108 | 106 | 109 | 108 || 158 | 156 | 153 
ee ee 4.00 | 2.50 4.33 | 4.01 5.06 | 4.76 109 | 108 | 108 | 106 | 109 a . : ; 
Bepe es.) . 3.50| 2.50 4.27 | 3.92 5.05] 4.58 107 | 110 | 109 | 101 | 110 | 1 
| If (Average) || 3.83 | 2.50 4.30 | 4.02 5.15 | 4.77 109 | 109 | 108 | 104 | 109 | 106 
Cte aie a). 3.50] 2.50 4.11 | 3.79 5.00} 4.46 108 | 110 | 109 | 10z | 112 | 106 || 158 | 156 | 154 
io! a 3.50] 2.50 4.00 | 3.86 4.84) 4.46 110 | 1 110 | 107 | 112 | 107 : : 
Bante 3.50] 2.00 4.03 | 3.74 4.90 | °4.37 III | 10 110 | 10; 110 | 107 
3.50 | 2.33 4.05 | 3.80 4.91 | 4.41 110 | 109 | 110 | 106 | 111 | 107 
| Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
Monthly averages middle of anti middle of months ‘ of quarters 


20 SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
Trade and Industry. 
| ] 
| Bos ce ese mae adie Export of Forest Products 
| (million kr.) ye 
I ‘Excess of Imports|s d Planed 
| Import Export | ae ee “Wood Goods” Fepeq can Pancboutd 
| | ian 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
| | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
PJance se Si 105 OTS SY Sale 68 | —20| —27 | —1 2 25 | 35 | 110.0] 89.3] 133.6! 30.3] 40.9] 36.2 
Bebe P< cit: 3 93 | 102 | 84] 75 | 67 6 9 | —35|—18|—1 $ 11 | 12] 26.1] 68.9] 59.9] 31-2| 46.7] 38.9 
| March | 112 |) Oza oom yoga 54 I | —47 | —38| —29]) 10 9 | 10| 25.4] 32.7] 31.0] 28.8] 35.9| 42.2 
I (Average) || 106 | 92) 82] 72) 65) 63 | —34|—28|—19| 1I4| 15 | 19 | 53.8 63.6| 72.4) 30.1 | 41.2] 39.1 
Wont Sova 129 | 102 | 90] 77| 66| 68 |—52| —36!—22]} Io} 21 | 18] 57.0 6s 102.4] 28.4| 39.6] 42.1 
LES a eine Pet | 125 | 91 | 90] 99| 81} 86|—26|—10|— 4} 33 | 66] 76 | 137.1] 68.7] 167.9 3 38.5 | 40.2 
RE PSS ss | 114 | 87} 80| 101} 78 | 94 |—13|— 9| +14|| 99 | 87 | 121 | 144.7] 57-8] 175.7 41.5 | 35.4 
| II (Average) | 123 | 93| 87} 92] 75| 83 | —30|—18/— 4|| 47 58 | 72 | 112.9} 64.0) 148.7| 36.7| 39.9] 39.2 
pie + cit ee ITA} 83 is conxo 76 | 99 |—12|— 7} +19]]) 95 | 70 | 118 | 155.0) 115.5] 201.6 ie 36.6| 46.7 
Ane, On creas | 117 Pogo ozs) ag 74 | 103 | —19|—21| +11] 77 | 65 | 89 | 137.6| 90.8) 208.3] 46.7] 34.9| 47.4 
Sept. ten a. 1129] 99) 98| 99] 8 | 117 | —30]—14| +19]| 56 63 | 98 | 148.5] 135.6) 214.5] 45.1 | 29.9 | 49.3 
Ill (Average) || 121 | 92] 90] 101 | 78 | 106 | —20| —14) +16 | 76 | 66 | 102 | 147.0| 114.0 1] 40.0| 33.8] 47.8 
Orkeys 2 ba) | 130 | 103 | 108 | 107 | 90} 105 | —23} —13|— 3), 80| 75 | 93 | 109.0) 150.1] 195.9] 50.2) 38.4] 45.4 
Nov.) Brune. | 131 | 110 | 109 | for | 93 | 114 | —30)—17| + 5] 85 | 95 | 100 | 178.5) 172.9) 207.2] 46.4) 42.9] 40.8 
Ly katy tile | 129 | 101 | 98} 124} Io 108 | — §|+ 7) +10] 75 | 94| 81 | 271.5] 245.2] 221.5) 43.6| 45.8) 45.9 
IV (Average) | 130 | 105 | 105 | 111 | 97 | 109 |—19|— 8| + 4] 80| 88! or .3| 191.4 .2| 40.7 | 42.4| 46.0 
<= | Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
ators | standard = 4.67 m® weight 
| | qanewler ge 
| | E £ ex 0 ro- (=; K = 
‘Export ofIron Ore, Workahap duction Sup oases actrees ‘of toaded bei ane os bere) 
1. “oagitons Products according to Feder.) y_ 4 b Trucks (%) 
| million kr. lof Swed. wt Bes jon State Railways 
| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
| | | 
Jace Peal 363 ao 180 || 6.70| 6.20! 4.08! 82] 97] 87] - . - | 28.8] 28.5| 25.6] 20.3] 24.1| 28.8 
Rebs bo) oe || 301 198 || 7.59| 4.01| 4.77/| 89] 95] 89 : : * Il 31.0] 20.1 .4|| 18.7 | 23.5 | 27.6 
March | 305| 158) 211 || 7.76) 3.91 | 4.81]] 92] 100| 89 : : + || 36.4] 31.0| 32.6] 19.4] 23.9] 28.6 
I Cvereney | | 325] 156| 196 || 7.35] 4.71 | 4.55 | 88 | 97 | 88 || 251] 2.46] 230] 32.1| 29.5! 28.2]] 19.5] 23.8 | 28.3 
Aprile eee | 314] 158] 220 | 6.66| 5.04| 5.23] 97| 87 | 84] - - | = |} 35.0] 33.0] 30.1]1 17.1] 20.6} 258 
May tau cee oie | 357| 163] 209 || 8.09} 7.30 4.56 | fe Pl 387 : A bat aera 2738 .5 || 13.2] 18.8} 21.9 
fier. eee 459 159 242 || 6.96] 5.36| 4.911) 89 Oo | 85 : : - || 31.2] 26.6] 28.4]] 12.4] 19.1] 21.0 
Il (Average) | 377 224 || 7.24| 5.90| 4.90] 92 | 86) 85 || 2.66| 2.39) 2.69)| 32.8| 29.0) 29.3] 14.2] 19.5| 22.8 
ici atte met oy | 453 ee 266 || 7.56| 5.78| 5.28] 95 | 74| 87]| - : ~~ || 34.2| 28.7] 29.8]| 11.8] 19.1) 19.4 
Aagte Pabaeer | | 270| 208} 297 || 6.93} 6.99| 4.97)) 95 | 81] 91 : : - || 34.8] 29°9| 32.3|| 12.8] 19.8] 19.6 
PASEDLY ~ Rive ma 219| 190] 273 || 8.49| 6.28| 6.07] 94] 85] go] - - | + | 36.3) 33-5! 34.4] 13.41 20.4] 19.2 
Ill (Average) | 314| 210] 279 | 7.66) 6.35) 5. 44 | 95 80 89 | 2.61 | 2.41 | 2.94]| 35.1) 30.7| 32.2) 12.7] 19.8] 19.4 
Oct Vie sts | 74] 138] 220 || 6.58) 6.45) 5.201] 94 83 92 : : 34.4) 31.5 | 32.9|| 16.5] 21.8| 20.8 
INGVA® chaise =e | 144] I91| 321 || 7.40] 4.80] §.69|| 97 99 30.7 | 28.7| 31.4] 19.3] 24.2] 208 
Dec. ae ae poe | 239| 210| 245 | 8.43| 5.37| 5.85]] 101 | 87 Sees 28.8 | 27.0 26.5 | 31.0 
IV (Average) | 152/| 180 2 || 7-471 5-541 5-38] 97 | 85 _|| 2.65 | 2.38 31.3 | 20.7 | 20.8 | 25.7 
| | Motors, electr. ma- || Seasonal change The figure 3 +: : | 
. Shi ts of th h , ball Mill kilom. ||% of total ber 
Notes | Gateres Co. | ieatiaygs, separators, ae moved | denotes normal oh pve: e ae of iii 
| telephones, etc. Revised figures || supply of labour | 1 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER, 3oth, 1933 


Assets 


Kr. 55.920.802: 


Kr. 346.288.394: 08 


» __18.495.897: 66 364.784.291: 

Loans (secured) 363-5,46.336: 
Current Accounts (secured) 85.615.365: 
Swedish Banks 1.203.627: 
Foreign Banks 12.726.400: 
Sundry Accounts 254-915-659: 
3.431.711: 

40.588.718: 

15.807.113;: 


69 


74 
22 


68 
53 
25 
5 
53 
53 


Kr. 1.225.540.026: 30 


Liabilities 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ) 99. 568.315: 


Deposits: 
at sight Kr. 104.561.771: 96 


at notice » _542-115-940:55 » 646.677.712: 
40.130.818: 

Foreign Banks 13-413.921! 
Sundry Accounts 100.749.4659: 
Loans from The National Debt Office 75.000.000: 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis») . . 200.000.000; 


Share Capital . 87.188.000: — 


Reserve Fund » 44.812.000: — > __132.000.000: — 
Kr. 1.225.540.026: 30 


Inside the Circle: 
Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 

Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections 
with Foreign Countries. 
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